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MEMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 


FROM: John F. Blake 
Deputy Director for Administration 


Stan: 25X1A 
“1. (U) Attached are two “souvenirs” for you from my just 


completed trip to the Far East. The first is pages 1 and 2 of 
the Saturday, 1] November, edition Se 
aaa I suspect you will have some interest on page 2. 


e other 1S a copy of the TWA house organ entitled Ambassador. 
There is an article which I believe will be of interest to you 


‘commencing on page 76. It discusses some of the problems of 


West Point and some of the changes that Lieutenant General 
Goodpaster is endeavoring to bring about. 


2. ({C) I may have tended to violate your privacy at tw 
stations I visited which are on your tina’) 25X1A 
peaeee At both stations I was shown the planned schedule 
oT activities. I suggested that they give attention to two other 
things also. I mentioned you are an avid tennis player and un- 
doubtedly would want some exercise on your trip. Both stations can 
make fine arrangements. The inevitable question as to the quality 
of your opponents arose. I told them your philosophy was that it is 
not whether you win or Tose, but how you play the game. I also 
observed that there was no tentative scheduling for church services. 
I mentioned the faith of your choice and suggested that they at 
least make inquiries as to what local services might be available. 


Shy ceo ee. 


John F. Blake 
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DETENTE not only means 
friendlier ties — it also means - 
more Soviet spies. {3 |. 

So say officials: .of | “the © 


Federal Bureau “of 
Investigation, who. _. are 
sparring with? ..." State 


ducston. 


oThe main eontention is that. 
as. the number .of Soviet and 


other East bloc:officials — and »: 


under. the more relaxed rules 


steady increase in both 
officials! and visitors: The - 


latter figure, the vast majority 
— 1,266Jwere Soviets. .- 
- The: “number of? Soviet ” 


visitors tothe US had doubled ~~ 


over the past. six>years, from 
some: 6,000. in 1972°to about 
12,000 last “year. “An even - 
‘large number. of '- Soviet 
seamen visit American ports. 

The FBI has asked that it 


-[ be. given more. manpower to 
“cope with what it-considers to 
I be the increased Soviet: ‘spying 


accompanying. ithe rise“: in 


-these figures, and it has. urged 


that fighter-: restrictions: be 
placed: on visas for the Soviets 
and their friends. . --; 

But: the State Dep tient 


thinks. that the FBI ‘often. has. 


been: unduly ° alarmist, either 
overestimating the Soviet. spy” 
threat. ~ or. x0: deliberately 
exaggerating » it. to Support: 
budget requests, 

¢ The 


s State Department 
that... 

rélaxation® of restrictions * ane 
visas ‘was’ part’ of. agreements 


bad consequences ‘of. those 
agreements. cas. wellas -ithe 
good. i405 
® The. ‘effectiveness of ‘Sovi 


@ spies is a matter for debate. 


But there is no question that 


Hover the past year or so the 
i Subject has raised high-level 
g Concern ona number of 
y occasions, 


sometimes 
breaking into the headlines: 

@ In October last year, it 
was learned that Admiral 


' ae Turner, Director of 
4 the 
BAgency; had warned major 
§ contractors working with the 
5 CIA, 
4 companies. dealing with top 
© secret matters, to tighten their 
G internal security: controls or 


Central Intelligence 


including aerospace 


face the possible loss of 
Government contracts. 

His warnings resulted from 
unannounced security checks 
on -such contractors and 
followed a series. of arrests 
and court cases earlier in the 
year which revealed security 
leaks from. a number of 
working on 
sensitive Government_ con- 


tracts. ~ 
@ Last November, it was 


Department offi cials ver this © : 


ak 


“by DANIEL”: 
_ SOUTHERLAND : 
“Washington ~~ 


agents and that. the Carter 


-Administration had approved 


‘anew programine- to protect 
. Sensitive calls. =“. - 


It included the: mecael: 


use of «scramblers and 
underground lines.. According 


‘to US experts, the Soviets 
monitor calls with the use of: 
antennas and high-powered - 


computers in‘: .Washington, 


New York, and San 

Francisco, as well as from .. 

“ ships off the US. coast. i 
@ In May, ‘the FBI 


arrested two Soviet employees 


‘of the United Nations for 
attempting to “buy defence’. 


secrets, some. ‘of them 
apparently dealing with US 


:anti-submarine warfare, from = 


2 US naval officer. 


> The officer had posed as Me 
‘ traitor “while - 
-from the ‘outset with “US - 


co-operating 


Government authorities. The 
Soviet pair were convicted on 


“October i4 _in Newark, New. 


“Jersey. ~ 
2 In apparent retaliation: the 


Soviets arrested an American.’ 


businessman ‘in Moscow: on 
charges: . of . currency 
violations. He was given a five- 
year suspended sentence and 
released. 

The Soviet press, 
meanwhile, accused the FBI 
of “trumping up” its case 
against the two Soviet UN 
employees in an effort to stir 
“anti-Soviet hysteria” and 
bring into disrepute the idea 
of good relations between the 


Soviet Union and United 
States. 

@ In July, after receiving 
FBI briefings, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee 
issued a report saying 


that “far too. many” Soviet 
bloc intelligence agents had 
been permitted entry into the 
United States. 

The committee advised the 


Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service, a 
branch - of the Justice 
Department, to expel 


suspected agents irresp:ctive 
of the visas issued by, or the 
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the US spy-in-thesky 
Bird” satellite. 
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Justice Department a firmer 
grip on the visa question. 

- @ On August. 17,. FBI 
arrested. - William 
Kampiles. a former -CIA 
clerk, who was charged with 
selling — Soviet " agents: a 
technical systems manual ie 


considerable concern because 
the manual was missing for 
months before the lass: was 
noticed. Mr Kampiles is now 
on trial. : he ce 

Now the good riews: 

The CIAx | reports 


“significant progress” on: the - 
“part of the aerospace industry. 
ain: <dghtening 
controls, ¢ se Eee | 


Lis’ security 


And the State Department 


‘and Justice Department now 


are doing a better job of. co- 


ordinating theigfwork on visa 
applications, High-level. } 
-officials. from” the | two 


departments meet to consider 


any seme gic ae Ee | specifically edncasiomal - the curriculum, 


persists in objfcting to a visa 
by the State 


Whatever Gpunieriicasures 
the United. States devises, 
. Soviet . spies 
obviously have a builtin 


- advantag:: ‘they’ benefit from | 


the wide range of published 
information defence and 
s . readily 
Aopen society 
such as tha§of the United 
States. 
~ One Acmifistration official 
jokingly sugdésted that such a 
diversity 


: Director, ‘Aden 
Turner hasgbeen known to 
complain that from - an 
intelligence- gathering point of 
view, detenteis a “net minus” 


> for the United States. 


It might te of comfort to 
some that tone former CLA 
director, ‘William Calby, 
thinks Soviet spies neve. fallen 
on hard times. | 

A few months ago: Mr 


-Calby tcid U.S. News and 
World Report that most of | 


the recent: espionage cases 
have involved Sovier agents 
paying cash for secrets. That, 
in Mr Colby’s view, is not the 
way tO get the best 
information. 

“They'll get odds and ends 
that way,” said Mr Colby, 


“but they' won't get very 


much.” * 
“You see, the reaily 
important agents om both; 


sides have been ideologically } 
motivated,” he condnued. 
“That's what got the famous § 
penetrations of the British 
Government. by the Soviets 
during the late 1930s — thef 
commitment to the revoludon, 
to anti-fascism. 

“But now the Soviets no 
longer represent anything 
that’s ideologically attractive, 
I don’t think they’re getting 
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THE first arncie of this series oe tise: at 


Education White Pape (SCM Pout, } . 


November 6) considered the mone 
positive aspects of the pacer. 
It noted thar it was a marked 


improvement, in many réspecia, On tS NBR] 
predecessor, the Green Paper. it noted,in > 1p 


particular, that the W hite 2ap.r displayed 
sensitivity to educational pulric opimon 
and that it was more ;entrous in its 
recognition of the ccntrroulons to 
Hongkong education of 
governmental bodies. ; 

The present article deals with some 

areas on controversy ana obscunty that 
remain in the White Paper as a carryover 
from the Green Paper. 
- A preliminary readiny. of the White 
Paper reveals one interesting fact, or non- 
fact — how lite 2 White Pape: devoted to 
education has to say on th: topic of 
education. . . 

The paper is, i all ferness. a planning 
document However, plann., cannot 
take place in a vord. The sucviect-matter 
of planning, ix this case education, 
should figure promineciiy.ue the paper. 


After all, the wiew taken of the subject — 


matter by the planners reust niodify, toa 
very great extent. the planning itself. 


clear statemer: of the oJanners’ 


philosophy af educazion. “t mist be there «2: 
somewhere, even im embryon:< iorm, but . * 


it-can ‘only be inferred from various 
undeveloped assemption 3 

The summary of princ:pal cargets and 
decisions in Chapter 2 rat almost 
exclusively Beecbhers or aces and 
expansion of progr ar es. The latter 
refers to oeme=ers of places within 


existing programmes, mat to any increase “ 


in the variety of grogranime:. There are 
two exceptions wtnck may be considered 


| and teacher-amimims. In «he vext article 
r we will see what “ies ar ound to 


The general muprrsiier given by the: 


planners in this chapter i: thi. they view 
education as a meget, wechangcable, God- 
given systent by winch a3 mary bodies as 
possible are processed. 

Chapter 3 is tle, “The broad 
approach in alecamoral olarsicg.” This 
“broad apprOREr. Of =rspecton, turns 
out. to. deal almast <xclus:vely with 
numbers of -amedents aad amounts of 
money. © i 

Chapter a - The expansion 
programme for pos: Farr III zducation” 
— deals,. assmmght Ge expected, with 
numbers of studert: a8 various levels... 


Chapter 5° dees ackircss ‘tseif t0-8 years %s 


2 industr 


| specifically edumiicaal topic, the quality 
of. secondary education. Ti: the - next 
article we shai examine in detail the 
treatment of quaiiry in education. 


form and tertiary educanon’” - re 


B mainly, to numbers 


The brief Cespcer 7 on acu aueieon 
‘contains just two references & education 
as. such. It stases: 
long process” {7.1) and ix gives a list of 
courses considered suit bie 
subventioné7.4) ~ ” 

The documen: 
impression that *ducation is iargely a 
matter of secial orranisanon, of 
manipulating wmform teaching-units and 
learning-units. The © frome ork 


the baiiding t& be erected wishin this 
framework is mot described. 

& more balanced procerurs would 
have .been wo take the  oxcellent 
educational aims listed -n %2, reduce 
S them to more specific obj tives, br 
existing constracts, such as iwatlaniliy 
of financial support, schcols. resourses, 
qualified teachers, Studer: abikiss, 
parents” expectacons, economic nesky, 
the- demands of partcwia: prewwre 
groups, institutions, professions and 
occupations, and then modiy or omit 
these aims im the light ef the practice! 
constraints. Such a procedure wou! 
have given unity to the paper sa ca. 
more truly educational. 

Detailed reading cf the paper rev 
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By John Hal»rooks 


hange comes hardest to the 
military, where uniformity, 
obedience and duty are revered, and 
non-conformity, intellectual dis- 
course and inquiry suspect. Within 
- the Army, the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point is the Source, the 
symbol of this nation’s military 
strength. Nowhere is tradition 
stronger than at America’s Sparta. 

Chiseled out of rolling wooded 
mountains along the west bank c* the 
Hudson River 50 miles north of New 
York City, the Academy's 16,000 
acres seem scuipted at a potter’s 
wheel, lovely in grays, red brick, 
browns, the green Plain. Roads and 
paths twist and climb on a campus 
where, as one officer puts it, “it 
seems every place you go is up.” 

West Point’s mission is to pruvide 
cadets—this year about 4,500 strong 
—a sound academic education while 
it trains them as military leaders. 
These seemingly diametrically-op- 
posed goals—inquiry and contempla- 
tion versus unquestioning obedience 

- and instantaneous response— West 
Point has always believed are exactly 
the combination crucial to developing 
tomorrow’s military leaders. The 
Academy's record is impressive: fully 
75 per cent of its graduates go on to 
take an advanced degree; and, 
although West Pointers comprise but 
10 per cent of the Army's total active- 
duty officer strength, almost half the 
Army's generals are Academy grads 

—‘‘ringknockers,’’ in the Army’s 
parlance. 

West Point bends over backward to 
paint a realistic picture of its world, 
selecting individuals with the most 
impressive combination of academic, 
athletic and leadership credentials. 
They enter West Point's gates old 
enough to have demonstrated poten- 


tal, young enough to remain maiie- 
vble. 

From the first day of Beast 
parrecks until they graduate tour 
vears later, cadets live a fishbowl 
+ xistence (2 million tourists visit West 

vint each year). “Privacy is at a 
_remium here,” explains one youny 
. fficer. “Cadets live on top of each 

ther.’ On Academy grounds (pre- 
ious little time is spent elsewhere: 
he least formal a cadet may be is in 

oat and tie; most of the time hes :1 
ine of 14 uniforms designed for every 
.ceasion and climate imaginable. 

Cadets are graded incessantly. 
Plebes (freshmen) are graded on a 
wily basis in class and until recentiy 
cat according to their performan:e  - 
»rightest to goat. Military aptitude is 

rvaluated by officers, upperclassmen 
ind peers. u 

Although military training is c+ 
ensibly confined to summer months. 
2very aspact of life is brought within 
nilitary purview. Rooms are iden:i- 
sal, down to the books on a cade: s 
jesk (arranged by height, of course. 
One commandant took the time tc 
dri} a cadet on the proper method of 
spreading peanut butter on a slice oi 
bread; another, bothered by the lack 
of uniformity within the corps. 
ordered the same color toothbrush 
for all cadets. 

The minutiae of daily life are 
regulated, with violations carry:ng 
pre-determined penalties that reari 
like religious penance: for PI}A 
{Public Display of Affection- i. . 
touching a woman in public) a caciet 
is handed “10 and 14” (10 demeisits 
plus 14 punishment tours, eaca vt 
which equals one hour of marchiny). 

A cadet's daily life, which beg.ns 
soon after 6 a.m., is consumed uv 
classes until 3 p.m., when varsiuy ur 
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At first glance, little has changed ot 
West Point, secure in its wooded 
niche along the Hudson (right). The 
“Long Gray Line”’ still passes 

in review (above) and holds the colors 
‘high (far right). Photographs 
courtesy of U.S. Military Academy. 
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itramural athletics, Appr -CUrTricu- 
ir activities or parades take over. 
tudy is limited to the hours between 
and 11. Learning to live in such an 
nvironment, West Point has always 
elieved. forces cadets to set priori- 
ies, budget time and work like hell, 
‘he product, after four years of 
olish, is impressive—at least out- 
vardly. 

More and more, though, others are 
2ss certain that West Point's hermet- 
> atmosphere is all it's cracked up to 
e. Dr. Richard U'Ren, chief of 
sychiatry at West Point from 1970 to 
"972, took a long, hard look at the 
«cademy in his book Ivory Fortress. 
vith such emphasis on uniformity 
md cooperation, duty and obedi- 
mce, Dr. U’Ren wonders whether 
adets ever do learn to make 
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in mined decisions. He found that an 
environment af such pervasive regn- 
lation, cadets were held to accown 
for their actions, but rarely given anv 
real responsibility. Dr. U'Ren 
charges that West Point is so 
competitive that it loses sight of its 
primary goal: to develop the leader- 
ship qualities of all cadets. Cadets 
who find they can't compete for a 
place at the top, he says, grow 
apathetic. “Cooperate and Crad: 
ate’ becomes the norm. 

Of course, West Point has always 
had critics. Robert E. Lee, one of the 
Academy's most illustrious gradv- 
ates, complained a century ago tha: 


West Point life is physically grueling—a 
challenge some thought the new women 
cadets couldn't meet. 
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“the greatest mistake of my life ..4s 
taking a inilitary education.” Sa. .: 
cadet today: “‘There’s a $.. 24 
around here that trying to g-! cn 
education at West Point is like iri -:.u 
to get a drink from a fire hydran’. - » 
shoved down your throat.” 

Now, though, there are signs t vat 
West Point might be changing. tu: :: 
lanuary 1977, the Army Chief of 5:4: 
called for a searching examinatiar of 
all aspects of the Academy— i:. 

152 separate recornmmendati:ns wv 
handed down. 

Such soul-searching usic‘iv 
springs from crisis, and the: < 
certainly the case with West Poiit in 
‘arly March 1976, 823 “cows 
Acedemy jargon for the junior «L:ss 
—were handed a take-home writ in 

“Juice,” Electrical Engineering 3:4 
You heady know what happened: 
‘he cheating that would take riacs 
aver the next two weeks wo-viri 
vankrupt an Honor System wie st: 
“urrency had been falling in valu = °:: 
: decade. 


Tie Honor Code at West Po-n 
vhich dates back to the 19th cer! + 
-is a simple, unequivocal staten:: 
‘A cadet will not lie, cheat, or s 
ior tolerate those who do.” Tes 
senalty being “found” is as unequn + 
al as the Code: separation. For Ves: 
*aint, violations of the Honor ¢ aie 
ire mortal sins. Cheating migh: —+ 
‘ommon, even epidemic in ¢. «: 
aainstream of American hipne-: 
ducation [cheating has been os: 
sated to range as high as 40 per es: 
nm some campuses}, but West Foie! 
sn't just a college, as author Lucien 
Tuscott IV—a 1969 graduate anc 
erhaps the Academy’s stronze3t 
ritic—has pointed out. “It is te 
ays, ‘a way of life.” A comproriine 
f honor in everyday life is difficu:t -« 
auge; the ronsequences on the !:a:} 
f battle are measured in lives. 

The signs of a cancer in the Heim 
ystem, if unheeded, had never:n:- 


‘tss been apparent well betore the 
* reat Honor Scandal of 1976. 4- 


4 


arly as 1974, the outgoing supe-i 
indent handed his successo~ ; 
tport warning that the Ho: 
ystem was so endangered i- 


' clamation would be a “formidih = 


isk.” Another report, issuing tt 
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following year. Then App! 976 came the 
explosion in Electrical Engineering. 

When the smoke cleared, 156 
cadets had either resigned or been 
separated for Honor violations. But 
allegations hung over West Point like 
mist over the Hudson. One cadet 
charged that the Academy was 
reticent to pursue the investigation 
for fear of decimating the ranks of the 
next year's senior class. There were 
charges that Honor Committee repre 
sentatives themselves had been com- 
promised. 

Tha Secretary of the ‘Army stepped 
in, appointing a special commission 
under Frank Borman, « West Poini 
grad, former astronaut and president 
of Eastern Airlines. The Borman 
Commission found that cheating had 
hardly been confined to “Juice,”’ but 
had been a fact-of life in several 
courses for years. “It is distressingly 
apparent,” the Commission reported, 
“that the Honor System, the means 
by which the Code is taught, 
supervised and enforced, had indeed 
become grossly inadequate by the 
spring of 1976.” 

For West Point, the failure of the 
Honor Code represented nothing less 
than a failure of mission—a fact 
made demonstrably clear when, 
under pressure from Congress and 
the Pentagon, West Point allowed the 
“Juice” cadets to return. More than 
90 did, graduating last spring. 
Clearly, such a failure couldn't be 
tolerated: either the methods were 
wrong . . . or the mission itself. 

The man given the essignment of 
sorting out the answers tu those kinds 
of difficult questions is Lieutenant 
General Andrew Jackson Goodpas- 
ter, former head of NATO. In April 
1977, as a result of the Borman 
Commission’s report, Generel Good- 
paster was called out of retirement to 
become the 5ist superintendent of 
West Point. 

Goodpaster, the man, is & measure 
of the Army's commitment to sub- 
stance over style in finding new 
answers at West Point. Unlike his 
predecessors, whose priorities lay 
distinctly with the military face of the 
Academy, Goodpaster wants to re~ 
emphasize academics. 

Tall and trim, with white hair, a 
high forehead and horn-rimmed 
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has the look 0" ait of a professor 
and vrandfather. Indeed, it’s his 
reputation as a schular—he has a 
Ph.D. in international relations frow 
Princeton—c ombined with his impec- 
cable military credentials, that 
makes Goodpaster ‘‘the single great- 
est change catalyst bere today,” as 2 
major on the faculty puts it. 
Goodpaster was asked to serve -it 
least fear years; nurmal tcurs ace 
three Anc so far, unm ar bis 
supenptendency, there’s @ aso of 
calm at West Point. tensic is have 
eased as the faculty, staff and corps 
of cadets see a validity te the changes 
that have occurred. More tan bell 


Wesi Foint’s cc ademic standart. are 
high, as is the icmptation to che-1t --- 
despite the Hc:ior Code 


-RDPO 


Ce ee 
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riny recommenda‘ion 
already been implemented. 

“Mickey Mouse” administer sie 
tasks, says one cadet, have of 
eased. Classes have been cut ro te: 
to 60 minutes, opening up a tv. esi 
study period each morning. \ & ?- 
concerned that too much erpuns: 


has been placed on the grade vu 
CGoodpaster, ‘‘and not enough s se 
on the learning process. t 


curricuium is being revanoe: + 
rolleci a greater Coitinedity oo. i. 
courses. By making learning: er - 


cumulative process, West + cir: 
hopes to end a “spec and ao: yp 
cnemomize, take @ test, © :€ 
raentality. 

Total course requirement: fav 
teen reduced from 48 to 40, «1A &: 


attendant increase in elective cours 
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from seven to 10. These changes 
"lect Goodpaster’s feeling that 
ast Point’s traditional ‘‘generalist’’ 
proach must give way—at least 
zhtly—to an increasingly special- 
-4 world. Though the West Point 
acation remains weighted toward 
3 “hard” disciplines—science and 
zineering—cadets will be permit- 
1 more room to “‘elect’’ and 
acentrate in a given area. 

The Academy also plans to cut 
wk on interpersonal competition. 
er evaluations, for example, 


-used in the past, have been limited | 


sone—at the completion of yearling 
Jd training. ‘An over-emphasis on 
mpetition can be unhealthy, es- 
wially if it leads to self-serving 
havior,” says Goodpaster. “Ideal- 


ly, the quest for oxcellence at West 
Point is intended to qualify cadets tu 
make a contribution to the service 
and society.” 


faCrre dubious tradition about to 
bite the dust involves the way tests 
have been administered—amid smell 
of entrapment, some say: the same 
test given to one zroup of cadets has 
later been given fo another group. 
“There’s seme undesirable osmosis 
going on,” ::ays Guodpaster ‘Cadets 
are human,’ adds cadet Jim McGor- 
ry. ‘We can do without the tempta- 
tion.” The practice has ended. 

West Point's historic insularity is 
even giving way, although not te a 
point where you might confuse the 
Academy with a college. “It’s impor- 


SEO renege remy ine me 
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; anded to ensure that a 


“wother syabol of the 


that the military mirror it 
ety whose »alues it’s dedica’ ed ! 
aud,’ savs Major Alan Vitters, u 
cuctor in social sciences. 
a expanded Fine Arts prograi: 


| teature symphonies, plays, mus: 


and groups of all kinds. Th: 
ting Professor program is io t 
voice fro: 
outside world is heard in aver. 
artmuent. 
outside 
cen cadets at West Point-- admi: 


‘ after an order from Presider: 
1 jin 1975--are the focus of a stud. 
ad Project Athena, being conduc’ 


vintly by Major Vitters and Ih 


-aly Kinzer at the Army Researcn 
s ute in Washington. The projec: 


10 «academic exercise, stresses 
(Continued on paze :0)" 


Wesi Point In Transition: AView From The Top 


daha Haiareaics 


f actions do indeed speak 

louder than words, West 
Point’s superintendent, General 
Andrew J. Goodpaster, has spok- 
en eloquently through the changes 
he’s already instituted at the 
Academy. But his words are 
worth heeding, too. A few sam- 
ples: 


“I'm not so pretentious as to 
believe we can mold men here at 
West Point. I have great respect 
for a person's individuality and 
personality. I don’t go in for the 
idea of tearing a person down to 
build him over again. But cadets 
as a class will take on a certain 
identity and meet certain chal- 
lenges.” 


“In peace you prepare for war. 
There is this anomaly: by being 
better prepared for war—not ina 
provocative way—you decrease 
the likelihood of war. National 
security does require a_ strong 
and ready military capability. By 
being strong you reduce the 
likelihood of having to use that 
strength in defense of the values 
of society.” 


“A soldier must carry out legal 
orders that omandegpt from 


General Andrew J. Goodpaster 


military or civilian authority. 
However, if a soldier is directed 
to do something illegal, he must 
refuse. If a soldier believes that 
the deep principles and values of 
society are not being observed or 
honored, he always has the 
opportunity to turn in his uniform. 
As Britisher Lord Hawley said, 
‘The most ditficult decision to 
make is the issue over which one 
chooses to a ReSeA 


“The mission of | West Point is 
twotold: to establish self-disci- 
pline, to teach cadets to accept 
responsibility tor themselves and 
for others in their units; and . 


a bro 
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gation, a feeling that hothing is 
sac red. Interestingly, what is 
eve ving from all these changes 


1 a readiness across the board 


-ationai foundation 
-h to build through 


upon 
their 


ors. 


“Since I’ve come here, I’ve 


academic review and investi- 


reaffirmation and confirma- 
of our basic objectives and 


joes West Point have a sense 


of aumor? Well, I think the 
Ac. demy needs to ask itself that 
question now and again. I person- 
all) go by Eisenhower: ‘Always 
tak» your work seriously, but not 
yourself." We do take our mission 
ser ously, and rightly so. But I 
thi: k we need to recognize and 
ex: mine carefully the ironies, 
inc sngruities and inconsistencies 
of ife more than we have. We 
nee-l to recognize our fallibility. 
Am: we're somehow helped in 
th: t process by developing a 
he! er sense ot humor. The cadets 
the nselves are our greatest asset 
hee, because they’re quick to 
de' ate any tendency toward pom- 
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AANA UNIVERSITY Approve 
[DLIATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


) 7 AIAN T? EE TED 
SARC UPIVE 
ROGRAM TD 
May 29-June 15, 1979 
£ OF AMERICA’S MOST DIS- 
GUISHED UNIVERSITY Ex- 


TIVE PROGRAMS—IN ITS 
YEAR. 


hree Intense Programs « 
he Professional Manager’ 
Janaging Business Functions” 
anaging External Forces” 
program is a short and intense 
ational experience for private 
or profit center managers—and 
e concerned with their 
ormance. 


d for brochure today— 
$2 send request to: 


tlliam L. Haeberte, Director 
diana Executive Program 
idiana University 

aduate School of Business 
oomington, IN 47401 


ND TODAY—CLASS SIZE LIMITED 
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oneot the rarest beauties 9 “ature. 
y good prices from: thi 
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Vitters. It'll provide decision-maker 
at the Acacemy with hard data. no 
only on the impact of women on Was 
Point, but the impact of West Point o: 
women. Recently, the grant wa: 
extended to follow the class of 193 
through to graduation; Vitters hope: 
itll go far beyond. 

So change has come even to Wes 
Point. Women may yet humanize thi 
plese. and the new emphevie 
ucademics will undoubtedly create :. 
more thoughtful, and perhaps more 
creative, environment. 

But in an institution go weddect t 
“Duty, Honer, Country,”” Went Pair: 
must ultimately come to terms witit its 
Honor crisis “The Army is recogniz- 
ing that ag an institution we may be 
ewere of a Jot of moral problems. but 
we really don't know how to ialb 
about them very well." siys it 
Colonel Peter Stromberg. department 
of Enpish. “Aud when we Je, the 
level of discourse is not alwavs 
well-informed."’ 

To try to change that, a new 
Morality and Ethics sequence is bring 


} 
| 
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designed un t. Golone. uiren. 
herg’s direction. Plebes wii oct 
given a course in stands i 
professional behavior. 
there’s no philosophy depar?a:zit : 
West Point, yearlings {sopho:nures 
will take a philosophy course aime 
at providing them with an etiicien 
and meaningful language with whi: 
to discuss ethics. The cours: wii 
<wiminate with a discus-in. 
morality in war. In an expe: ini nin 
this yeer ig cco 

American institutions tu be yey: 
firsties (seniors). The course 31x! 
raster’s pet project- will ix sais: 
the interrelationship af jnetiytian. 
inchiding the military. 


ee ae 


efrrog 


ret 

Pre bankruptcy of the Foun. 
System can’t be laid salely at the fan: 
of the Jong Gray Line. The ok oriac: 
Commission found that office: +a: 
abused the Honor System by acing 
as a tool ta enforce regulatio:.s 
Vietnem, falsified body counix wer: 
y roof that for some officets a t<...a 
eoty and morality wont no bighe: 
than the next link in the cissn 4! 
canmend. 

“We're moving gingerly 4 cth-- 
area, says Stromberg. An annua’ :test 
ivhliography of articles aud bo vis. 
wiong with a circular at up seins 
jectures. plays and discuss:-+. «:. 
morality and ethics-—will be <i 7:it 
uted to the faculty, 

And in a sense, a visiting-prifessc: 
program of sorts has been aprlies) t+ 
the Honor System. During # v ck 
shop last spring, for example. » 3. ¢r4.! 
philosopher-educators were 1 
to the Academy to discuss the “ude 
itself. “One point that was stre: ss. 
recalls Stromberg, “is that wa © ar. 
encourage cadets to ask que fons 
but if we do we must be prepares 
institutionally to accept that kit of 


ited 


inquiry. It may well be tht the 
climate is more important thar. .} a: 
is actually taught. It wis an 


important warning. I hope we ase it 
seriously.” 

Reducing unhealthy comp-:t.tin 
and stress will go far tewace 
reducing the need or temptat-ai tk 
cheat. 

Yet the Code itself rermaw-. oa 
changed. The corps, officials ¢ #12 
has twice voted down any mo it. + 
2R000300030007-2 
€ required two-t): is 
majority. {Co +: } 


One wouders why cade s are asked 


their opinion at all. Iron: cally, w' = 
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“COSTELLD, BURNS LLEN, nea ne 
3ER McGEE, AT A SPECIAL LOW PRICE ef moralily. The inevica te result is 


-s in American Radio Humor—anytime you need a goad laugh. that Honor is reduced ion arbitrary ® 
ius comedy routing of all time_.Abbatt & Cosialia’s “Who's Qn First set of regulations. A cade who stated = 


niness of George Burns & Gracie Allan, radio's most popular husband : a 
a tha immortal wisecracks of Graucho Marx! You'll roar at the lunacy that he did 20 push-ups vhen he did 


“AcGea’s closet_Jack Benny's car... Erni Kovacs...and so much more. 18 (he turned himself nis as easily 
zp a stright face when you play THE FUNNIEST THREE HOURS separated as a cad y v Cheats 

3y OF RADIO....a special three-record set from Nostalgia Lane. ReEet sheer: . es Ge . Mee 

an exam. A cadet wha‘ uibbled” on 

WILD, OUTRAGEOUS IMMORTAL COMEDY! the state of his virgini7y nust endure 

ain to the incomparable straightmen.... the fabulous gagmen... fe-long stigma for ei ig “tound. * 

~ne comedy teams that kept millions of Americans entertained Wh: _ atts pet «of 

se 40's and 40's. They're back! And theyre more hilarious than en nc distinction 3: ong sins 1S 

-a is a collection your whale family will enjoy and treasure for drawn, justice o: trive +): ed. 
year to come. it's a sure cure for any case of the doldrums. The non-toleration «la ise, the “big 
ation «© : g 


Don't delay... Order 

RJNNIEST THREE HOURS IN THE HISTORY OF fe 

today. All three wild, witty, and outrageous ; 
records can be yours for just $9.99. 


discriminator,’ sets W st Point off 
from any othe: schwor or military 
—— academy. Are other se vice cadets 
Dept. C5 less honorable {or bein spared the 
exquisite moral dilemine of turning tn 


= WOSTALBIA LANE, 211 WEST 56TH ST., N.Y., N.Y. 19019. 
sn me “THE FUNNIEST: THREE HOUAS IN THE HISTORY OF RADIO" 


: as GIFT YOURSELF! GIFT SOMEONE SPECIAL! | | 
( ) Cassettes () One set at just 3.99 + 1.50 shpg./nndig a friend? More import: at, does the 4am. 
(SAVE! Two sets at 18.25 + 2.50 shpg./hndig | non-toleration clause b ckfire? In a -@ge 
—— a | 1974 poli, nearly 7> pe cent of the <a. 
BS re corps of cadets state 4 that they ae 
a STATE : ou PLS ees | would net “honor the: on-toleration ¥ 
~d is my ( ) check { ) money order for $ ae As “4 Site : ae a 
asidents, slease add sales tax} clause when it vivo: ed a close 
= it () Visa, () Bankamericard (_ ) Mastercharge friend. Tolerat:un brve: s toleration. 
CARD #_______________ INTERBANK # anes Say 'l 7 are 
wren SIGNATURE LEE It was the fueling of he workshop 
© 1978 NOSTALGIA LANE, ING, 21% W. 58th ST.. NEW YORK, N ¥. 10019 that failing to perm: : ultiple sanc- 3g 
ae soe een tions would—-dees-- un ercut the ne- 4 
tion of a certain kind vf ‘esponsibility .. 
and sense of justice, says Strom- gia 


berg. “After cadets +e justice so @ 
peculiarly adninister e bere at West 4 : 
Point, what happens ir @ court-mar- ¥ . { 
tial?”’ Rg 


Superintendent Gouc daster himself ¥ 
speaks of an Honer Ei ic, by which 3 
he means that. whatever else hap- 
pens, aman pest wii slely live with @ 
himself. “Ar indivic 1al becomes 4 
known for the kind f pattern he a 
sets,’ says Goodpas er. “Certain § 
people become know) as people on 
whom you can depen . Honor can't = 
be reduced te a cookb »ok detail.” 
In 3 sense, Goody ister’s Honor 
Ethic or Ethos under its the Honor 9 
System at West Poin Wt may be . 
clue as to the direciia : he’s heaced. % 
“This ig an extrem ly emotional @ 
issue,’ admits Sir mberg, “and # 
many people woul ; agree, but 14 
don't believe simple e pulsion is part § 
and parcel oi the ind. | believe that @ 
| the ‘super’ cares de: derately about gg 
i this issue, which is t e main reason # 

he agreed to retur::. ltimately, he's 4m 

the guy with the p« ver. It'll be a¥ 
Lista ie eon ey measure of his wisde a and political 
Jomingo H Se oes savvy that will Jet) mine the out-4gm 
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ses in Santo Domingo 


a: in the New World. The Alcazar, 
he first university, first mint, first 


-anon of the 16th Century ° ~~, 
santo Domingo. Come see it a | 

10 Domingo. 15 acres of gardens 
Gulf+ Westem Hotels in 


igang ewachin« % 
2c01, smashing night ufe. And the Dominican Republic 
Casa de Campo 
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